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extension, might have been defended at the time on the
ground of privilege, for bribery in an election is an attack
upon the purity of Parliament. The case of Floyde in 1621
(P- 337) showed that the House of Commons cannot punish,
however strongly it may disapprove, a misdemeanour which
does not affect itself. The limits of its jurisdiction drawn by
the Lords on that occasion (p, 338) were accepted by the
Commons as agreeable to the law. It was indicative of
their politic temper and constitutional spirit that they recog-
nized their mistake, and retired with dignity from the false
position into which their religious enthusiasm had betrayed
them. It is remarkable, however, that they should have
needed a second lesson, for in the case of Mitchell at the
opening gf the session, they had themselves recognized that
they possessed no such separate jurisdiction3. The claim of
the House of Commons to be considered a court of record
was insisted on in 1604 (pp. 287, 329^, and though at first
denied by the king was afterwards acknowledged by him
(p. 330) and by the Lords (p. 338).

The jurisdiction of the House of Lords is more important.
The peers possessed the peculiar right of trying members of
their own body when charged with treason or felony. This
right they exercised, though with certain limitations (below,
p. cxxvii) in several cases during the sixteenth centuiy, for
instance in the trials of the Duke of Norfolk in 1572 (p. 138)
and of the Earl of Essex in 1601. Of their appellate juris-
diction in civil cases, and of the original jurisdiction which
they occasionally claimed both in civil and criminal cases,
nothing need here be said. But their jurisdiction in cases
of impeachment, that is to say when any person was charged
before them by the Commons of England with public crimes
or misdemeanours, was of great constitutional importance.
As a means of securing the responsibility of ministers, the
weapon of impeachment was applied so far back as the reign
of Edward III. During the century that followed it was
occasionally used, but during the whole of the Tudor period
1 Gardiner, Hist. ofEngL, iv. 42.